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The main thesis of this study is that the failure of 
the American Indian to achieve social and economic _ integration in 
American society during a century of reservation life, and 
specifically the failure of the Indian family to prepare its youth to 
face the competitive expectations of the other social institutions, 
is directly related to the dislocation of the institutional life on 
the reservation. In order to test this thesis empirically, U39 Pima 
students* (grades 7 through 12) projections of status mobility for 
education and occupation were ascertained. It was revealed that some 
pects of the mobility orientation of Pima youth are high while 
-thers are low. Educational aspirations are especially high; 
occupational aspirations are lower; the materialistic 

value-orientations are particularly low; the pro-Anglo orientation is 
not high enough when it is considered that most of the opportunities 
for social mobility are outside the reservation; and it would appear 
that the Pima family is not able to acquire and pass on the mobility 
skills needed to achieve social mobility in the Anglo society. 
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PREFACE 



The American Indian has been a very popular object of study among 
cultural anthropologists . And until recently, the focus of such anthro- 
pological studies has been the description and analysis of cultural as- 
pects of Indian life, particularly of primitive Indian life. It is only 
recently that other Social scientists have become interested in the Indian 
population as a subject of study. As it could be expected, the later 
studies have been focussed on the problems of the educational, social 
economic adjustment of the Indian population. So-r of these studies have 
focussed on specific substantive aspects such as the problems ^of the 
school system while others have been mostly general approaches to "Indian 
problems." While most of such studies add information about the Indian 
population in the United States, they seldom have provided a theoretical 
frame of reference within which the data presented may be understood. 

The present study is an effort to close that gap in the literature. 
This study not only documents empirically some aspects of the problems of 
Indian youth, it also provides a theoretical explanation for the existence 
of such problems. While the specific study here deals with the _ education- 
al and occupational aspiration of Indian youth -- the theoretical impli- 
cations here discussed have relevance for other dimensions of the social 
experience of a people who live surrounded and as strangers in a society 
they do not understand. 
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CHAPTER X 
INTRODUCTION 



One important aspect of the history of the American Indians is that 
which considers the various, repeated and yet futile attempts made by g°v- 
rnment and private organizations to integrate that population into the 
o society. 

Year after year and decade after decade, ideas have been proposed, 
facilities have been established, and programs have been developed in one 
way or another to educate, to acculturate, to integrate or to bring to 
American Indians a higher economic status. The result has been a I unite 
visible headway. 

The failure of all these efforts becomes more appalling when it i£ 
realized that a powerful and comprehensive Federal bureaucracy has been a 
major part of that process. Since 1824, The Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
with all the resources of the Federal Government, has been exclusively 
charged with the responsibility of the social, economic, and educational 
rehabilitation and acculturation of the American Indian. Nevertheless, 
the Indian, as an individual and most certainly as a group, remains a 
social, cultural, and economic appendage to the mainstream of American 
society. ^ 



Statement of the Research Problem 



The research problem of the present study is twofold: first, it con- 
sists of a theoretical explanation of the traditional educational and oc- 
cupational failure of the American Indian. This part of the research 
problem requires the explicit formulation of such theoretical explanation, 
which is presented here as the main thesis of the study. The main thesis 
is that the failure of the American Indian to achieve social and economic 



lSee Jackson, 1881; Paxton, 1960; Ames and Fisher, 1959; Hartley 
and Wiebe, 1960; Commission on the Rights , Liberties, and Responsibilities 
of the American Indian, 1961; Wax, Wax, and Dumont, 1964; Forbes, 1964; 
and many others. 
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integration in American society during a century of reservation life and 
specifically the failure of the Indian family to prepare rts youth to face 
the competitive expectations of the ocher social institutions, is directly 
related to the dislocation of t;he institutional life in the reservation, 
institutional dislocation,! or the lack of functional relationship between 
the Indian family and the other major social institutions (part lculai ly the 
economic system,) stems from the fact, that the cultural ^aS- ^ e 
Indian family is different from the cultural base of the other institu- 
tions, as the latter are Anglo and were imposed on the Indian after 
conques t • 



1 Essentially, institutional dislocation can be ac fined in terms of 
-.-tlonal integration. Institutional integration refers to the rela- 
r :» • >■-. normative and functional equilibrium between the basic institutions 
i ' . ietv (Family , Economy, Polity, Religion, Education,,) This equili- 
brium is a function of the basic value system of the culture and of the 
manifestation of values in the social structure. Specifically, an index 
of institutional integration would be the reciprocal functionality of the 
roles and role expectations of each one of the social institutions. From 
this point of view, institutions as units are said to be in equilibrium 
when the individuals who interact in terms of them are satisfied with the 
exchange made as they procure the attitudes, roles, goods, and services 
they need and want, as well as dispose of those they produce. (See 

Bredemeir and Stephenson, 1962:54-55.) 



Therefore, dislocation exists when integration is lacking, that , 
when the attitudes, roles, goods and services of members of one or more 
institutions do not meet the expectations of members of the other institu- 
tions in the society. Theoretically, institutional dislocation is a func- 
tion of differential value systems underlying the basic institutions of a 
society . 

The concept, as applies in the present study, refers to the disloca- 
tion between the economic, political, educational, and religious institu 
tions of the dominant society in the reservation on the one side, and the 
Indian family on the other. More specifically, the concept is applied to 
the lack of integration between the Indian family system and the Anglo 
economic system. 
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The second aspect of the research problem consists of an empirical 
study of the mobility orientation and mobility skills 2 of a group of 
Indian youth. The hypotheses tested in the empirical study are not deri- 
vations from tae theory of institutional dislocation. On the contrary, 
the hypotheses are based on the assumption that some degree of ins t itu - 
tional i ntegrat ion may be present in the reservation. For institutional 
dislocat ion , though describing the general case in the reservation, parti- 
cularly 5-n the past, may not be a universal phenomenon at present. That 
is, it is possible that some degree cf institutional integration may 
characterize a number of Indian families in the reservation. Thus, the 
empirical study is designed to explore the mobility orientation and the 
mobility skills of Indian youth from those families, in order to determine 
to what extent they have or have not overcome the institutional disloca- 
tion said here to characterize the social life of t»..e reservation. 



The two aspects of the study are analytically and substantially sep- 
arate though, as the study proceeds, some parts of the discussion imply 
their logical interdependence and may appear to overlap and even fuse the 
two parts together. The research design for the empirical study permits 
the test of a number of hypotheses which state that the mobility orienta- 
tion and skills of Indian youth are related to the socio-economic status 
and social stability of their faintly of orientation. Data from this part 
of the study should ansv7er the question as to the extent of social aspira- 
tion among these Indian youth and also as to the relationship of this 
aspiration to their family s social standing vis-a-vis other families in 
the reservation. 

Xhe relationship of the empirical study of mobility orientation and 
mobility skills of youth to the theoretical explanation of institutional 
dislocation in the reservation is one of time. The methodological problem 
is one of conceptual organization of data from historical and other records 
and data from participant observation of reservation life in the present. 
It is on these bases that the thesis of institutional dislocation is ad- 
vanced as a general explanation of the failure to integrate. The empirical 
study, on the other band, is an attempt to evaluate the extent to which 
chis institutional dislocation is being overcome at the present, if at all. 

Thus the thesis of institutional dislocation does not depend on the 
outcome of the empirical test concerning the mobility orientation and 
mobility skills of the Pima youth at present. If the social aspiration of 
vouch is found to be related to characteristics of family organization, it 
may be inferred that institutional dislocation is being overcome by those 
families whose youth report a relatively high level of social aspiration 



“Mobility orientation refers to aspiration levels which motivate the 
individual to achieve upward mobility. In this study, mobility orientation 
is defined in terms of educational aspirations, occupational aspirations, 
and materialistic value -orient at ion . 

Mobility skills refer to acquired attitudes and values which are in- 
strumental to achieve upward mobility. In this study, these (continued) 



and skills, 
it may be 
part of the 



However, if this relationship is not supported by the data 
inferred that institutional dislocation is still very much 
social reality in the reservation. 



a 



It is on these bases that 
ientation and mobility skills 



the study is concerned with the mobility or- 
of youth in an institutionally dislocated 



group . 



(cont.) skills are measured in terms of indexes of value orientation, Angl 
society orientation, school adjustment, and social stability. 

The operational definition of these terms and the relevant methodolo 
gical procedure for their measurement are discussed in the Appendix. 
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CHAPTER II 



HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 



A . The American Indian in Transition 

The main purpose of this part of the study is to document the thesis 
that the Indian economic, government, religious, educational structures 
were selectively destroyed through a series of organized programs by the 
Anglo society. Even the family unit, which in human society can be consi- 
dered as being the last stand in the disintegration of a society and cul- 
ture, felt the nearly devastating impact of a direct attempt of an Anplo 
program designed to forever break Indian resistance to white acculturation. 

This review will show how the basic institutions in the Indian com- 
munity were superimposed by Anglo institutions, with their alien symbols, 
ro le -expect at ionf , reward systems, etc., and how little by little the 
family withdrew, alienating itself from these new and foreign patterns of 
social interaction* 

From the beginning, the Indian was perceived by Anglos as an obstacle 
to a peaceful settlement of the west, an obstacle to be destroyed at any 
cost. This destruction was at first carried out through exterminating wars 
later, by the establishment of policies geared to overcome systematically 
the basic Indian social institutions. These policies were established by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs which, on March 11,. 1824, was organized - 
significantly enough - under the jurisdiction of the War Department, though 
later transferred to the Department of the Interior (Collier, 1947.) To 

trace the program of this important agency, the relations of the Bureau 
with the Indian can be classified into four periods. (Wells, 1953:19-22.) 

a) Treaty Period. From 1789 to 1871, about three hundred and seventy 
treaties were ratified by the Senate, most of which provided the Indian 
with large tracts of land in exchange for their home land. In the moving 
process, much of the Indian economic system was destroyed. 

b) Reservation Period. From 1871 to 1887, more aspects of the Indian 

economic institution were affected. What had not been destroyed of the 
Indian economic system was destroyed then. For some, the reservation meant 
displacement, for others it meant the extinction of the buffalo and for 
still others, the interruption of nomadic ways. But whatever the meaning 

held by the reservation situation, the abrupt change was seldom a source of 
readjustment for the tribes involved. 

During this period, the government gave to different Protestant 
churches the authority to function not only as christianizing agents but 
as governing and educating agents as well. Three institutions were affec- 
ted at that time: government, education, and religion. 



c) Allotment Period. However, the expected rapid change in the 
Indian way of life failed to take place and two important and new plans 
were devised which were to become, according to even staunch ’’friends" of 
the Indian, the solution to Indian problems. 

First, between 1887 and 1934, tribal land was allocated to individual 
Indians in an attempt to force them into accepting private enterprise as 
an economic philosophy. This, of course, ran counter to the socialistic 
approach to economic, enterprise that the Indian had developed throughout 
history. (LaFarge, 1940; Collier, 1947:134-135.) The consequences of the 
allot ing program were extremely negative. The first consequence was the 
loss of extensive tracts of land as, after the land was alloted, the "sur- 
plus" land was often distributed or sold to Anglo settlers. During this 
period, most reservations were reduced drastically in size. Another unex- 
pected consequence further reduced the economic power of the Indian: allot- 
ments had to be divided at the death of the original allottee. The result, 
about two generations later, was a "checkerboarding" of land which made 
profitable farming of the land impossible on most reservations. (LaFarge, 
1940; Collier, 1947:134-135.) 

Moreover, this forceful introduction of the Indian into this aspect of 
"private enterprise" did not significantly modify his socialistic economic 
approach • 

During this same period, the family institution was threatened through 
the forced recruitment of children into federal boarding schools and 
through the specifically stated attempt to degrade indianness (and as such, 
parents) in the eyes of the children in the process of their forced accul- 
turation into the Anglo world. Any vestige of Indian religion was strongly 
attacked throughout this period. The Indian political system was, for all 
practical purposes, destroyed during that period, as the B.I.A. took over 
more and more responsibilities for the Indian on the reservation. Further- 
more, indigenous leadership broke down as the Anglos, with complete author- 
ity in the reservations, usually gave recognition to leaders chosen on the 
basis of their acculturation to the Anglo culture, rather than on the basis 
of their ability to represent the tribe. Thus, leaders chosen by Anglos 
tended to be young, to have been educated in federal boarding schools and 
to be relatively acculturated in the Anglo ways . In consequence, the once 
unified indigenous leadership in the Indian village became heterogenous 
factionalism based on a relative degree of acculturation. (Spicer, 1962.) 

d) Reorganization Period. In 1934, the allotting process was term- 
inated and a completely different approach to the process of acculturation 
was adopted by the government. While the Indian had been deprecated for 
many years by the Anglos , the Indian Reorganization approach encouraged 
Indianness, the development of an Indian self-government, and the use of 
public schools for the education of Indian children. The redevelopment of 
an economic system on the reservations was started through numerous fede- 
ral programs. While up to 1934, the approach to acculturation had been 
peculiarly negative and forceful, after the* New Deal the approach became 
much more positive and permissive in its programs. The goals, however, con- 
tinued to be those of eventual acculturation. 
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However, this period of reorganization did n last very long and an- 

other more recent period can be identified intror' rig a new boluc ion, 
terminat ion . 

o) Termination Period- By 1953, under si-- t Eisenhower, Pi. o lie 
Law 380 was passed. authorizing the lifting u .. Federal trusty from 
Indian properties, ing away with the Indian se. :-g eminent, imposing on 
them the state civ:., and criminal codes and enfor machinery as well 

as casting the properties on local tax-rolls. i lairrois, 1956;3.) Termi- 
nation for two of the most economically and ..ocial'v stable reservations, 
Klamath and the Menominee reservations, was promptly carried out with 
disastrous results,! 

This same approach gave rise to the Relocation Program, presently 
called Employment Assistance Program, which provides support and technical 
training to the Indian willing to leave his rural reservation for any large 
urban center of his choice. 

In other words, the goals of acculturation for the Indian have not 
been abandoned. Many different ways of achieving assimilation have been 
tried, although most of them were eventually abandoned after their failure 
became evident. How, thirty years after the institutionalization of a 
much more permissive approach, progress is still quite normal. 

Apart from the programs introduced by the Federal government, other 
agencies have been intensively involved in this attempt to acculturate the 
Indian population. 

Education was formally introduced and became directly involved in the 
process of acculturation. Under the Act of June 7, 1897, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs provided payment to sectarian schools for the education of 
Indian children. By the end of the 1800's, however, a- dispute developed 
between the religious schools who wanted to keep bilingual policy , and the 
government who wanted only English spoken in the schools. The problem 
slowly subsided and the mission schools were replaced by Federal schools. 
(Meritt , 1922:6-7,27.) 

Institutional dislocation was already quite evident, for the Indian 
family had no power or role to play in setting up policy for the education 
of the young. This situation precipitated some resistance as the attempt 



l*Phe wisdom of terminating both the Menominee and the Klamath reser- 
vations was challenged by the Wisconsin Legislature and a senate Committee 
based on reports from both Indian and non-Indian leaders that termination 
meant the loss oE land by the Indians who were not prepared to handle their 
affairs and to develop a community economically stable enough to survive 
as such. Empirical studies indicate this to be so. (Hartley & Weibe,1960 
398-453 ; Ames & Fisher, 1959:101-111.) 
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to m a k e "white" adults out of Indian children was perceived by the family. 
The Anglo teacher, seeing this resistance as a threat to rapid accultura- 
tion responded by setting up the federal boarding school. There were 
many’ specific devices in these schools to overcome Indian culture such as 
taking Indian children as early as possible from their homes, mixing child- 
ren from different tribes, prohibiting formal native worshipping, severe 
punishment for speaking Indian language, etc. But these policies failed 
to acculturate the Indian, for while breaking the Indian social institu- 
tions the Anglo programs failed to establish the Anglo social nstitutions 
as a meaningful means to satisfy the needs of the Indian population. The 
boarding schools, for example, provided only an incomplete atmosphere of 
Anglo culture; the inability to provide Anglo primary group relationships 
for the Indian children was a major obstacle in their acculturation. The 
era of the boarding schools as a must for all Indian children ended after 
1928 when a nationwide survey of Indian education facilities published by 
Lewis Meriam (1928) showed that 27% of the Indian students were retarded 
five years or more in their education. 

The Reorganization Act of 1934 actually reversed the trend of force- 
ful acculturation. Although the goal of acculturation was never abandoned 
the means became permissive. The program recommended giving stu ents un 
derstanding and appreciation for their own tribal lore, art, music, and 
community organization, and encouraging the students to become involved m 
community affairs, develop higher standards of living, and use some degree 
of self-determination . (Baerreis, 1956:21.) The same year, the use of 
public schools was greatly encouraged through the Johnson-0 Malley Act 

which provided a flexible system of contracts and grants-in-aid by the 
federal government for the education of local Indian youth. 



lThe system of sending or permitting Indian children to attend public 
school in the Anglo communities is on the basis of a contract between the 
Federal Government and the respective school boards. The pu ic oo s 
are paid so much for every Indian child attending and the child is consi- 
dered and given the same services and privileges as other children. T ere 
are specific problems and challenges which have developed from this system 
and an evaluation of its advantages and disadvantages would constitute an 
important study. 



For different reasons, there are still many Indian children who attend 
school within the reservation. These are called day schools, and include 
only some of the elementary grades. These schools are under the complete 
control of the Federal Government but are not boarding schools. It is trom 
these day schools that older children later go to public and federal junior 
high and high schools. The day schools have their own structural problems, 
not the least of which is the alrooot absolute irrelevancy for tne child of 
academic training and the culture of the textbook to his reservation daily 
life and reality. (Collier, 1947:158.) 
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However, problems are still present. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
published the information that 60% of the youth drop out of school before 
completing high school as opposed to 40% for the nation as a whole. 
(Today* s Dropouts - Tomorrow’s Problems, 1959.) Educators are aware of 
the fact that the Indian child is not oriented to American educational 
values and goals and that he needs to learn an entirely new set of values 
which the public schools usually take for granted in the child. (A Program 
for Indian Citizens, 1961:31.) Yet as stated in the present study, the 
Indian family cannot prepare the individual for interaction in the other 
inst itutions . 

Meanwhile the reservation day schools are plagued by a basic lack of 
communication between the Indian reservation community and the B.I.A. 
Some authors have reported that this break in the communication between the 
two important groups of adults brings about the isolation of the children 
who develop a powerful peer group and effectively sabotage the efforts of 
the teachers. This is exemplified by the dropping out of half c £ the child- 
ren before entering high school, with only one third of those entering high 
school graduating, leaving the graduates to be one sixth of the population. 
(Wax, Wax, and Dumont, Jr., 1964.) 

The same authors suggest that this lack of motivation to upward mo- 
bility through education and occupation is related to the Indian’s view of 
a job as a means to get an income rather than as a means to gain status. 
For status, to the Indian > is gained mainly through serving others in the 
community, giving advice, and aiding wherever possible. (Wax, Wax, and 
Dumont, Jr., 1964.) 

A survey on college education among Indians (McGrath et al_, 1962) 
suggests that although Indians have the same innate ability as white stu- 
dents, they typically are one to two years behind white students with re- 
spect to academic progress. And although only the best qualified among the 
Indian youth go to college, and although they are usually financially sup- 
ported through scholarships, there is an unusually high drop-out rate . As 
a typical example, the University of New Mexico reported that while 49 % of 
their Anglo freshmen eventually dropped out, 70% of the Indian freshmen did 
so. Their main problem was found to be low scholarship and high dependency 
on the faculty. (McGrath et. al, 1962:27-28.) 

Anglos generally believe that education is the answer to the Indian 
problem. However, there is a strong indication that, as long as education 
is not seen by Indians in the same light as it is seen by Anglos (i.e,, as 
a means to enter the economic system and eventual occupational and material 
success) it will not endure as a goal for them. 

Another institution highly involved in the goal of acculturation for 
the Indian, is religion. Of course, religion’s avowed goal is individual 
change of values through conversion. The lack of success in religious con- 
version is best exemplified by a statement made by a Protestant missionary 
in 1893 (Among the Pimas, 1893) to the effect that the young Indian should 
be educated, separating him for years from his tribe’s inf luence , but that 
nothing could be done for his parents. This approach and this attitude is 
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still prevalent at present, three to four generations later. Many present- 
day ministers and priests feel that, separated from their parents children 
can be influenced into behaving like Anglo middle class, and often their 
measure of success with an individual is the degree of alienation he mani 
fests between himself and his people. 1 On the other hand, most recognize 
that this success is generally °£ short duration as most youLhs go back 
the reservation and resume eventually their old way of Irfn ■ 

Such contradictory approaches to the goal of changing the cultural and 
social organization of a people resulted in unbalanced . changes in the 
structure and function of Indian institutions. All basic institution , 
family education, economy, government, and religion, were significan ly 
affected or destroyed and semi -replaced by Anglo social structures n 
organizations . 

For the purpose of the present study, a brief review of these changes 
and their concrete results is presented with specific reference to one 
tribe: the Pima of Arizona. 

B. The Specific Case of the _ Pima Indians . 

The Pima of Arizona have lived for centuries in the area which they 
now call home, an area that became American territory after a short war 
with Mexico. (Spicer, 1963:132-133.) They had earlier contact with 
Spaniards and Mexicans but they were never christianized by the Mexicans. 
Their physical isolation from Mexican populated centers and the strategic 
position of their country for water and food supply for early American 
southwestern travel, made the Fima better acquainted with • Anglos. In J870, 
the core of Pima country became the Pima reservation. (Underhill, 1939.38.) 

The Pima have been farming their land for hundreds of years. They and 
their relatives, the Papago, called themselves THE PEOPLE. The Papagos 
were the Desert people , fo? they lived in a place with little water but 
the Pimas, who lived along the Gila River, were called the River people. 

Traditionally, the Pima were sedentary farmers. They wo ^ e ‘(“““n 
clothes, which they spun themselves, and wore sandals. ey ug irrig 
ditches for their fields and grew cotton, corn, beans, and squash. They 
hunter the deer, jack rabbits, and cottontails, as well as ground squirrels, 
email , and doves. Roots, cactus prickly pears, and berries and other wild 
fruits were gathered. The men made rope and the women made baskets. 
(Underhill, 1939:3-4) 



^Pe.rsonal interviews with the. clergy on the reservation. 

2 The Spaniard. gave the Pima their name after they noticed that these 
Indians kept answering all questions with "pi nyi mate' which means, I 
don't know. It is said that the Spaniards thought they were saying their 
name and called them Pimas. (Underhill, 1939:14.) 
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The Pima were divided (patr iiineally) into clans but the political 
unit was the village. Although most o t the power x*as actually wielded by a 
council the village named a head man who functioned as both Judge and 
shepherd to his people, settling their quarrels and setting the dates for 
religious ceremonies. His main function was to keep the sacred rituals and 
pass them on to a successor of his choice who had to be approved by the 
village . 



Two other leaders were also important to the village. The war leader 
took over in time of war and one of his main functions was to recite the 
magic speeches that would take away the enemy's power. The hunt leader was 
also the game leader and in those capacities, he directed both the hunts 
for deer and rabbits, reciting magical speeches, and the races and kick 
ball games between different villages. All three positions had the dual 
function of leader or men and priest. But, as mentioned before, in actual 
ity, though they had some influence, they had no real authority. (Spacer, 
1962.) Every decision in the village was made by the men of the tnb 
meeting in council. All the men of the village could attend, the council 
but only men over thirty participated actively in the discussion. Action 
was taken only after a consensus of opinion was established, this consensus 
being encouraged by the head man who patiently reworded again and again the 
traditional ways of solving problems. 



The Pima were a peaceful people who only went to war in order to pro- 
tect themselves, mainly from the fierce Apaches who often attacked 
villages and carried off horses, women and children. (Spicer, 1962: 3.3- 
379- Underhill, 1939:128-129.) Among the Pima, the making of a warrior 

suggested some ambivalent feelings about war and the related aspects of 
conflict. For example, during the battle, those who killed an enemy with- 
drew immediately from the battlefield to start a sixteen-day purification 
period. This in fact, prevented these enemy killers from receiving the 
honors due to the victors and those in the war party who had not killed 
were the ones who were honored. However, after the purification the enemy 
killer was allowed to keep the scalp he had taken and this gave him great 
power and prestige in the village, though this power ana prestige were re- 
lated more to the purification experience than to the actual Exiling. ihe 
Pima believed that the hero or brave man should not be give*. praises and 
gifts, but that he should be humble and almost afraid of his power until he 
was sure he could use this power well. (Underhill, 1939:136-138.) 



llhis description of the cultural characteristics of the Pima will 
emphasize their general value orientations and outlook of life. Apart 
from being relevant to the knowledge of the people here studied, this em 
phasis on value -orientations is directly relevant to the study as some of 
the major variables are concerned with mobility orientation and mobility 
skills part of which are being measured in terms of the cultural values ot 
the population. The description here is guided by the theoretical frame- 
work of the pattern variables but a discussion of these analytical tools 
is to be found in the Appendix. 
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Culturally, self-discipline was extremely important among the p “ ia -"' 
Aggressive behavior, often quarrels, or exchange of harsh words were highly 
Criticized, while withdrawal was expected in case of anger. (Underhill ,1939. 
113-115.) Emphasis was placed on being generous within as well as outside 
the tribe, on following difficult and unrewarding religious ceremonies, on 
working patiently for the status and prestige obtained through conformity to 
social^expec tat ions and to traditions. A good man, a useful member of the 
group was supposed to be peaceable and loyal, industrious and generous with 
his gifts, as well as full of common sense to help the community, and with 
out radical ideas that make unity hard to achieve. The goal of such a man 
was to achieve the status of a responsible patriarch, able to 
protect others. A good woman was an industrious woman. (Underhill , lyoy • ty a 

196.) 

Self-control was encouraged in everyone. Children were carried on 
cradle-boards until able to walk. Later, after an early childhood charac- 
terized by leniency, the child was taught without praise or punishment, but 
firmly . The tenets of the moral code taught to the youth were industry, 
fortitude, and swiftness of foot. Aggressive courage was discouraged while 
enduring hardship was encouraged. These tenets were taug t 
speeches about these virtues, speeches which were constant but unagress i v 
repetition of the community expectations, and which event^Uy created a 
profound and unconscious unity of sentiment. (Underhill, 139.82 83, 12/.; 

Among the Pima, the community always came before the individual. As 
it was mentioned before, consensus had to be established before any council 
decision could be made. The acquisition of personal power was not en- 
couraged. As mentioned earlier, the ''enemy-killers' were preven e ro 
getting direct reward for their action in battle by the ong an rigor u 
period 8 of purification. The deviant who, through unexpected and “"tradi- 
tional suggestions, disturbed the consensus of the council, was criticized 
and ridiculed by the rest of the members . Attempting to gain personal 
benefits at the expense of the community was severely punished, an 
authority of the three types of leaders among the Pima was concentrated to 
religious areas, while the older men of the tribe in fact ruled . (Underhill, 
1939:196.) 

Another way in which this orientation was expressed was the method of 
punishment for the deviant. First, the deviant was given back to his 
ily with the recommendation that his behavior be change . 

was unable to pressure the individual into conformity, the family itself 
selected one of its members to accompany the deviant in exile, and the plan 
Cas presented to the council and carried out with their approbation. Again 
the welfare of the community came fir at. Exile meant sure death to the de 
viant if he v ,r« on his o£n, so one marker of the family volunteered to 
sacrifice himself for the deviant as well as for the community. (Underhill, 
1939:113.) 

When disaster struck, it was the obligation of the community to help 
the sufferers, the most generous man getting the most credit. In such 
case, no definite return was expected, except for general respect and g 
will. (Underhill, 1939jl01.) 

n 
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This whole approach to community life emphasized passivity even and 
perhaps particularly among the great who were expected to derive their 
sense of importance through feeling in unity with the group, and through 
serving themselves last. 

Among the Pima, great emphasis was placed on the acceptance of tradi- 
tional solutions to problems. (Underhill , 1939:83; Spicer, 1962:374-375.) 

This is exemplified by the way decision-making was arrived at by the. tribal 
council. As mentioned earlier, consensus of opinion was expected in deci- 
sion making and this consensus was facilitated by the head man patiently 
reworking again and again the traditional (and successful) ways accepted by 
the tribe in similar previous problematic situations. The innovating of 
ideas was discouraged in the council as it was seen primarily as disturbing 
to the development of consensus. Moreover, wisdom was seen as the accept- 
ance and knowledge of traditional problem-solving devices. 

Education also indicated this tendency. Children were told by an old- 
er member of the family the traditions of the tribe. During this stage of 
learning, questions were discouraged. The emphasis was on the rote memori- 
zation of such tales. Questioning was said to be proper only among mature 
adults. (Underhill, 1939:127.) The moral code of the Pima was also taught 
through speeches which were constant but unagressive repetition of these 
community expectations . These calmly but repeatedly advocated virtues 
eventually created a profound and unconscious unity of sentiment. 

The Pima developed a great sensivity to reproach and ridicule by the 
community. (Underhill, 1939:114-115.) The community presented a united 
front in the socialization of the Pima child, and public opinion as ex- 
pressed by those around him, reinforced the universally accepted traditions 
of his people. 

Although among the Pima age was often identified with wisdom, not all 
aged were rewarded equally. Similarly, honored positions were not heredi- 
tary, even though it was not unusual to see a son succeed his father. At 
all times there seems to have been recognition given on the basis of 
achievement. (Underhill, 1939:160-163, 179.) 

For example, the Pima recognized the existence o Z foolish old men and 
these were discouraged from participating in the council decis ion-ma king 
processes. (Underhill, 1939:78-83, 195-196.) The recognition of the old 
was particularly related to their ability to serve and economically sup- 
port others. In this culture, where survival was one of the main purposes 
of social activities, the young adults had no time to develop technical 

skills except those necessary for survival. And it was up to the older 

people who had lost the strength of body to fulfill the ordinary tasks 
necessary for survival, to develop less physically strenuous skills. They 
were the ones who enveloped the art of basket v?eaving, cloth weaving, and 
pottery. By the same token, they were often the only ones who accumulated 
enough surplus among the commodities they manufactured, to barter. This in 
turn, gave older people high prestige and power in tan family, power and 
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prestige based more on their ability to produce and to help the family 
than on mere aging process. (Underhill, 1939:91-92.) 



Among the young adults, the same system of rewards existed. A good 
woman was an industrious woman. A good man was a useful member of the 
community, peaceable and loyal, industrious and generous with his material 
possessions. His social origin might give him special opportunities to 
learn skills prized and rewarded by his group, but his failure to learn 
these skills would prevent him from achieving a high position on the 
social structure. (Spicer, 1962:374.) 



As mentioned earlier, the Pima emphasized generosity. (Spicer , 1962 : 
478; Underhill, 1939:6.) This generosity, apparently, was formally insti- 
tutionalized, in that traditional rules were established and usually ob- 
served The range of obligations between tribe members was so wide that 
it even involved their relatives, the Papagos, who often went north to 
visit with the Pimas during their dry Spells. 



This obligation for others was taught very early to children as they 
were asked to help their parents in the distribution to neighbors of the 
best parts of, for example, a recently killed piece of venison, while the 
family kept the least desirable parts. This behavior was highly rewarded 
among the Pima who considered generosity with food as an investment fcr 
the tomorrow. 



The Pima expected each gift to be reciprocated in terms of quantity 
and kin, and the giving of perishable food was like putting savings in a 
bank To facilitate this reciprocity, baskets, bowls, or nets had pa 
terns of color showing readily the size of gifts. In returning the gifts, 
to fill it over the line was considered an act of virtue but to fill it 
short of the line was to commit social suicide. Reputation of stinginess 
could ruin all future prospects for an individual, both at the village 
level and at the extended family level. On the other hand, the avis 
giver achieved both honor and continuous income. Food hoarding was one of 
the major crimes among the Pima, punishable by social ostracism which usu 
ally resulted in economic deprivation, social loneliness, and humiliation. 
(Underhill, 1939:100-101.) 

The above general description of Pima cultural values gives a good 
indication of the content and functionality of Pima social institutions. 
It appears also that all their institutions had functional inter-relation- 
ship, that is, there was institutional integration. 



C. Development of Institutional Dislocation A mong the Pima. 

With somewhat different processes from those of other tribes, but 
with similar consequences, the Pima social institutions suffered the im- 
pact of disruption and disorganization with the coming of the Ang o. - 
ter the failure of the Anglo acculturation, institutional dislocation be- 
came the pattern in the social life of the reservation. 



the family being 
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practically the only meaningful social unit to the individual. What fol 
?o"s is a brief description of this process as it affected each of the 
major institutions of the Pima.. 

a) The Economic System: Before the coming of the Anglos, most 

. ' . j i , Ufll . er and their products as owned m common by 

Se 1 tribe! rCe The PiM also had’a socialistic approach to the economy. The 

Pima who Plowed, plowed for everyone in the ^“^f’the flSld- and the 
qprvice or kind by those he had helped. ihe care or cne . 

harvesting were performed at the community level too. Exc ange o 
goods, or giod will was expected in community relationships. 

This economic system, supported by fertile land and 
was very successful and the Pima (the River people) were * S ® 

ri-h tribe able to help their relatives the Papago (the Desert People) in 

ti ; e Of need. This economic system ° ^“"echnolo- 

good will in a setting where hoarding was difficult t 
gical advances. (Underhill, 1939 : 101-lC't. ) 

The arrival of the Spaniards reinforced the Pima ^ COn °"'^ a ® yS 
introducing new tools, and new and s ^ ssf “he^were^elcoLd with good 

Si*t°:.i“ ^5-2- se? 

that Che Pima were the "most civilized Indians m the United States. 
(Spicer, 1962:147, 343.) 

The Federal Government did not interfere but encouraged the Pima’s 
farming And, countrary to other tri to«e5 S 
prosper * acres\n 1858 and many 

more acres were dedicated to grazing of the cattle. Their ^“^"^sroad 

trade and readi^ss to give food t^tra^lers, ma^e ^ was routed 

^S h ^-pJ^i;S.. l ^STi- — r the cold Rush some 60,000 
Anglo travelers went through Pima country * (Spicer, 19 2 . .) 

The breaking down of the economic system came unexpectedly through 

s srsy'.s ££.•= as: 

g i0 ^T«r.;. -SuTt-" . srsrss 

(Kelly’ 1953.) Xn 1914, the allotment program took place among th P 



l This brief description is not a study of these institutions but only 
a number of general statements, based on participant observation and on 
a number studieS £or the purpose of showing the decline of institu- 

i~Et,. It i. . P-Jtni do.u~nt.ti™ tot th. 
claim of institutional dislocation among the Puna. 
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and allotments of ten-acre plots were awarded. Xt was not until 1924 that 
the San Carlos Project Bill for Che construction of a dam which would pro- 
vide water for the Pima, was passed. There were high hopes on the part of 
the Pima and their friends that water would solve their economic problems. 
However, by the 1930' s when they finally were given some irrigation water 
which by then they had to share with white farmers, interest in farming 
had definitely declined. Since then, except for a tribal farm which was 
started by the B.I.A. in 1951, most arable land has been leased to Anglo 
farmers. (Spicer, 1962:147-151; Annual Report of Executive Committee of 
the Indian Rights Association 1916, 1916, 1919; U.S. Indian Affairs, 
Annual Report, 1921, 1922, 1 23, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 
1932, 1946-67.) 

The Pima today have no stable economic system of their own. While a 
number of Pimas work more or less steadily off the reservation, mostly in 
unskilled jobs, many prefer leasing their land to Anglo farmers, living on 
the monthly rent and on wages from occasional work for the leasees. For 
the small number of families making some kind of a living by working the 
land, figures for 1953 indicate that, on the Gila River reservation, the 
median income from agriculture was $750 a year. The median income for 
wage earners was $1,500 a year per family. However, 41% of the Pima fami- 
lies were on either total or partial welfare. Outside the reservation 
area, the 1953 estimated annual average income for Anglos was $4,000 per 
family. (Kelly, 1953:64-65.) 



The Indian agricultural prospects are particularly precarious if we 
take into consideration that the trend in American agriculture is toward 
larger and larger farm, units in a more and more highly mechanized industry. 
On the reservation, allotment and subsequent subdivision of allotments re- 
sulted in small land units which can only become inadequate subsistence 
farms. Federal programs have encouraged subsistence farming among the 
Pima, but this type of farming seems to have lost its meaning for the Indir 
an as a way of life. (Spicer, 1962 :350 ,543-546 . ) The result has been 
less involvement by the Pima in their own economic system which is looked 
upon as a source of occasional employment and a source of supply for their 
immediate physical needs. The most dysfunctional result, however, has 
been the taking away of the main means of self-validation for the Pima 
male. 




b) Government: The Pima, like most other American Indian tribes , 

had no hereditary ruler. Each village had its own leadership, leadership 
roles given to older members of the community who had demonstrated their 

acceptance of the traditional values of the tribe. A moral leader was 

selected on the basis of his stability of character and his speaking 

ability. This moral leader was never an autocratic figure, his role con- 

sisting mostly of reminding his people of the right way to handle their 
problems and disputes in all areas including religion. He was given no 
authority to enforce his recommendations, moral exhortation being his only 
recognized tool. However, as each village was an extremely cohesive and 
homogeneous unit, the work of the leader was extremely influential as it 
usually represented the values of the majority,, 
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This moral leader was helped by a council consisting of the elders of 
the village. Consensus in this council was arrived at through each member 
re -interpreting current problems in terms of the traditional right ways 
of old . Eventually , decisions were made through unanimous agreement . 

Ir time of war, a different but temporary leadership sprang up this 
time among the younger men, the warriors, who often acted against the ex- 
pressed feelings of the moral leader and his council. This leadership 
only functioned during crises with the external world, mainly with. eir 
traditional enemies the Apaches, the moral leader resuming his role immed- 
iately after the crisis was over. (Spicer, 1962:373-379; Underhill, 

83-88; Kelly, 1953:8.) 

This government, strongly based on the homogeneity of values and at- 
titudes in the villages, was not understood or respected by most Anglos 
And as the B.l.A. took over the responsibility of managing the affairs of 
the reservation and under the impact of the Anglos' subtle or outright 
disregard of indigenous leadership, the Indian village government even- 
tually disappeared as an institution in Pima life. 

At the beginning of the reservation life, the role of the Anglo su- 
perintendent had been merely to supervise the distribution of rations. 
With the mounting crisis in connection with the lack of water, the super- 
intendent's function shifted to the economic improvement of the reserva- 
tion educational improvement of the children, and the enforcement of law 
and order To carry out these functions, the superintendent usua y 

called on young Pimas educated in the Anglo Boarding schools. These young 
men were neither the recognized leaders nor the representatives < of their 
villages. This fact was usually ignored by the superintendents w "°> t 
fore developed a devastating factionalism in the reservation. oreover, 

the autocratic system of reservation government demanded that the Pima go 
directly to the superintendent in case of difficulty rather than appealing 
to community organizations. Another unfortunate feature of the B.l.A. re 
servation administration was that the superintendent, contrary to all 
principles of American government, was and still is, repons lie 
rewarded by his superordinates in Washington or the area office rather 
than by the group he administers. This, of course, prevented the develop- 
ment of a symmetrical power relationship and of social control mechanisms 
in the new bi-cultural community. (Spicer, 1962. Ch. 5,13.) All 
eventually resulted in the habitual dependence of reservation Indians n 
one man, dependency which developed into a complex of behavior which some 
authors have called: reservation culture. (Ames and Fisher, 1959:105.) 

With the advent of the Indian Reorganization Act in 1934, the Pima 
were organized under a constitution and by-laws and their tribal corporate 
charter was ratified in 1938. Since then, the Pima reservation was ( divide 
into two geographical areas: the Salt River reservation, north of Tempe, 

Arizona, and the Gila Reservation, south of Tempe and Phoenix At P 
sent, each reservation has a tribal council composed of elected r ®P^' 
sentatives of all districts. The jurisdiction of both councils, however, 
is quite narrow in scope. They are primarily concerned with the manage- 
ment of tribal property and tribal business enterprises, and wi g 
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permission to non-Indian groups to undertake given activities on Pima land. 
They are also occasionally approached by individual Pimas who express ur^ 
gent needs which the council may or may not grant, using their tribal funds. 

Although the establishment of a reservation government body may have 
greatly enhanced the Pima self-image, in reality the council may be more 
accurately compared to the board of a corporation. Most of the decisions 
on the reservation are still made by the superintendent who is appointed 
by the B.I A., is usually Anglo, and continues being more responsible to 
Washington than to the people he serves. The overwhelming power and au- 
thority held by the superintendent is clearly illustrated by comparing e 
budget of the council with the budget of the B.I. A. supn.r intendency for 
the year of 1953. The year's budget for the council was $19,000, which 
amount covered the salaries and expenses of the tribal officers and of the 
part-time Anglo tribal attorneys. On the other hand, the same year the 
B.I. A. budget was $897,976, distributed to cover programs of health, educa- 
tion, welfare, soil and moisture, maintenance of buildings and utilities, 
irrigation construction, extension, land and management, administration, 
etc. (Kelly, 1953 : 63 -65 i) 

Moreover, decisions by the council about the use of tribal land are 
often initiated, interpreted, and implemented by the superintendent as ob- 
served, for example, in the case of the Salt River reservation. In 1964, 
the superintendent was seeking the tribal council approval to develop, 
with Anglo funds, guidance, and administration, a high-class Anglo resi- 
dential area on a portion of the reservation land, which plan was viewed 
at the time as the eventual source of substantial income for the tribe. 
(Col dwell, Banker & Company, 1964.) 

It is evident that the Pimas have limited participation in decision- 
making with respect to their own political or governmental needs. Govern- 
ment in the reservation is for the Pimas but not or of them. 

c) The Family: Traditionally, the family unit among the Pima was 

extremely cohesive and composed of related conjugal family units. The 
range of obligations included the village as a whole as well as a neigh- 
boring tribe, the Papagos, when these were in need of food during the 
winter. Division of labor rather than dominance subordination character- 
ized the relationship between the two sexes in the family. T e o er 

people were ascribed high positions on the social structure and this was 

related to both their role as teachers of the traditional values and cul- 
ture to the children, and their role as the only producers of surplus 



lThese tribal councils have a secretary who is really the one who 
keeps the unit organized as an ongoing concern. Each council has also 
one or more lawyers to take care of the reservation legal business. ln 
both Pima reservations the secretaries and all the lawyers are Anglo men 
who live outside the reservation. This arrangement is probably not 
unique to Pima reservations. 
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goods like blankets, bowls, baskets, etc. 

The strong cohesive unit of the Indian family soon was attacked by 
the Anglos. In 1879, Captain R. H. Pratt founded the Carlisle Indian 
school based on the theory that to acculturate the Indian, children should 
be removed physically from their parents as early as possible and for as 
long as possible. The children were prevented from seeing their parents 
for years and in the schools where they were kept, Indian values and folk- 
ways were consistently attacked through ridicule and punishment. (Forbes, 
1964: 113.) 

This attempted acculturation process became a disturbing and traumatic 
experience for the Indian children as well as for the Indian parents. The 
schools had inferior staffs, miserable housing facilities, inadequate food, 
constant over-work, military routine, and often genuine cruelty. The child- 
ren felt punished for being Indian but were actually given no rewarding 
alternative value system. (The New day for the Indians, 1938:10.) The 
principle of effective socialization through primary group relationships 
was thoroughly ignored and the result was mostly the successful disruption 
of that generation of families as well as insuring the failure to achieve 
their future acculturation to Anglo society. 

This approach was first challenged by the Meriam report (1928) which 
demonstrated the weaknesses of the boarding school system and questioned 
its ability to carry out its goals of education. (Officer, 1956:20-21.) 
This battle against the boarding school system was taken up in 1929 by the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Indian Commissioner and later by the 
Indian Reorganization Act which encouraged the attendance of the Indian 
children to Anglo public schools whenever and wherever available. (Collier, 
1947:154.) 

The family unit was threatened not only from without, but also from 
within the group, through the disintegration of the economic system. When 
the successful Pima farming activities were interrupted by the lack of 
irrigation water, the Pima male lost not only } is main source of economic 
well-being but an important means of self -validat ion . Along with this, as 
mentioned before, other means of se lf-validation became closed to him, such 
as developing leadership qualities or demonstrating collectively orienta- 
tion through giving away his surplus. The Pima female, to some extent, 
could retain ways to validate herself for her family roles were modified 
only gradually. The charge was easier for the female to tolerate but she 
was not immune by any means. 

At present, the Pima family is rather unstable. Short-lived common- 
law unions take place often and result in numerous broken families. Un- 
employment and heavy drinking, including alcoholism, are widespread.! 



1-Based on personal observation by the writer, as well as on the basis 
of interviews with two social workers on the Pima reservations and with 
the Police Commissioner at the Salt River reservation. 
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d> Religion: The Christianization of the Pimas was started by a 

Presbyterian minister. Reverend Cook, who first worked on the reservation 
from 1868 to )878 as a school teacher, and through the 1880 s and 1890 
as a missionary. His progress at first, was very slow but after succeeding 
with one important family, he promptly baptized nearly half the tri 
around 1899, establishing Presbyterian churches throughout the reservation 

To him is attributed a temporary re-establishment of community leader- 
ship centering around the new religious organization. The Pima were given 
the leadership of church affairs, local ministers were trained to do tH 
preaching, and annual revival meetings took the place ot the od Pima cer, 
monies. (Spicer, 1962:149-150, 519-520; Among the Pimas, 1S13.) Reverer 
Cook's influence, however, lasted few years beyond his retirement in 1911. 

Later, the Franciscan Order established a Catholic mission and i 
school among the Pima, converting about one third of the tribe. (Spicer 
1962-522.) In the 1920' s and 1930's, a number of unorthodox sects like the 
Holiness Church, Assemblies of God, Church of the Hi arena se "- 

missionaries on the two reservations. Their approach was both social and 
religious so that typically a sect, through generous giving of food, cloth- 
ing, and other charity, quickly acquired both adherents and social influ- 
ence. However, since in exchange for material help the sects demanded 
strict adherence to behavior codes which usually went radically against 
well-established Indian customs, their influence was soon lost. (bpicer, 
1962:525-526.) 

At present, most Pimas are Presbyterian, Catholic, or members of one 
of the minor sects. Pima religious rites have practically disappeared . 
One last rite still practiced is that of cremation of the dead among the 
Maricopas, the small tribe who has settled on the Pima reservation. This 
rite however, is dying out as knowledge of the proper ritual to con duct 
such ceremony is not taken up by the younger men in the tribe. 

A brief and unsuccessful attempt to return to the old days was at- 
tempted in 1918, by Dr. Carlos Montezuma., an influential Yavapai Indian 
whose campaign was primarily anti-B.I.A, with limited religious implica- 
t ions . 

iThe author learned of a cremation ceremony during the summer of 1964, 
while in the field of research. Many of those officiating were ° ■ c ® 
opinion that the ceremony would probably be the last one in te ° 

the reservation. The old man who was directing the singing (which lasted 
five hours) was at that time 75 years of age and apparently no one else ha 
learned the complete singing ceremony which has been his responsibility f 
many decades. The Pima do not cremate their dead. But cremation has been 
practiced on the reservation by the small number of Maricopa Indian fami- 
lies who have lived among the Pima for many years and are counted as part 
of the tribe for the purpose of this study. 
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Occasionally, some indigenous Christian sects have developed among the 
Pi mas, but rather than getting an orientation to Pima culture, they have 
upheld the most extreme of the Protestant expectations, like standing 
against smoking, drinking, card '•playing , gambling, and couple dancing, and 
evaluated negatively the Pima ways. (Spicer, 1962:522-523.) 

Ty. cally, however, the lack of integration of Christian principles 
int: the ?iit.j. code of behavior is very obvious. Personal observation by 

the writer and interviews with both Catholic and Protestant clergy revealed 
great c _sillusionment and helplessness of the part of these men in their 
hope to inculcate Christianity to their parishioners. One typical example 
of the lack of involvement on the part of the Pima with any given Christian 
church is the enthusiastic response by most of them to any parties or 
spec .al events organized by any of the local churches without regard for 
the sectarian appraoch they represent. perhaps an index of the failure of 

Christian churches is their inability to divide the Pimas in terms of 
church membership. 

Here again, the lack of working equilibrium between two institutions , 
religion and family, is evident as they do not share a common cultural 
base. This cultural diversity impeded involvement among the vast majority 
of the Pima families and actually results in the practical rejection of 
disregard for Christian or at least denominational tenets. 

e) Education: Formal education of the young was taken over very 

early by the Anglos. As early as 1871, Reverend Cook established a school 
on the Pima reservation. At that time, attendance rates were low as educa- 
tion meant Christian education and the Pima saw it as undermining their own 
value system. In 1879, the era of the boarding school was introduced and 
a boarding school of Pima and Maricopa youth was set up in Sacaton two years 
later. Of f -reservation, boarding schools also started flourishing all 
around. 

From the beginning, the Pima were favored with more educational oppor- 
tunities than most of the other Arizona Indian tribes due to their geogra- 
phical proximity to an urban center. At present, following the Meriam re- 
port and the Indian Reorganization Act recommendations, great efforts are 
being made to send as many children as possible to the Anglo public schools. 
The day schools on the reservations are limited to the elementary grades 
and most of the Indian youth of high school age attend of f-re servat ion 
public schools. The use of the Indian boarding schools is limited to older 
children with special social problems. (Officer, 1956:12-33.) 

Education seems at present, to be universally popular among the Pima. 
However, education by itself does not seem to be serving the same function 
as it does among the Anglos, i.e., the principal means to upward mobility 
by providing rather specific skills useful to and demanded by the economic 
system. 

Among the Fima, high school education is achieved by a rather large 
number of youth. Opportunities, are open through the Employment Assistance 
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program (formerly called the Relocation program) for post-graduate ^ocation- 

pLugi.au 3 '.arge induscrial area, off-reservation. 

also rather plentiful, with a rather 
large number of tribal, federal, :nd private scholarships being available 
for most desirous Pima youth. (Of: cer , 1956:90-99.) 



al training and relocation in some 
Opportunities to go to college ar 



. i ~tunit io.s which should enh£"-'ii prepara- 
\ stem, two main pioniems ar-_ consistent- 
:d mobility through educat:-^ among the 



In spite of all these free or 
tion for entrance in the economic 
ly associated with the lack of u- 
Pi-as . 

First relocation which is considered by the Federal Government as a 
necessary and successful program for the material we lff^e of t e n 
requires^ the breaking off of kinship relationships. This requrrement rs 
resisted by the Pima who often drop out of the program after being placed 
in a situation where they must choose between an urban career and their^km 
ship relationships. Among those who go through the educational and reloca- 
tion process, the psychological and social cost of breaking off kinship 
ties is hardly counterbalanced by the questionable material and social a- 
chievement of the Indian who usually finds a place among the least success- 
ful of the urban residents. Although some students of relocation emphasize 

t-he fact that by 1957 more than 12,000 Indians (out of 17 , ) 

tele relocated, self-supporting, steadily employed, better housed better 
fed, and better clothed than ever before, (Forbes, 19M-.122.) °^rs em- 
phasize the stresses of the relocated who suffer from lack of adaptabili y, 
unfamiliarity with urban culture, insufficient income, unemployment sub- 
standard housing, and economic and social discrimination. As an example, 
one study indicated that in a Los Angeles sample of relocated Indian fami- 
lies, every person interviewed mentioned suffering from the problem 
alcoholism. (Forbes, 1964:123.) 

Second, education in American society has traditionally functioned as 
an important socializing agent also in areas other than pure scholastic de- 
velopment. The Protestant Ethic has typically been a basic assumption 
the educational structure and its tenets reinforced throughout the educa 
tional processes. 

However, while the educational structure has supported the middle 
class family in its function as a socializing agent, it has failed in urn 

areas where the Protestant Ethic is not one of the important elements of 
the socialization process. 

The same phenomenon is present among the Indians. The Indian child, 
suddenly given a role in a culturally alien institution has great diffi- 
culty in responding according to the desires of his Anglo middle class 
teacher with her battery of techniques created in the Anglo middle class 
cultural world, for Anglo middle class children. Lack of communication 
ensures and few educators find rewarding enough the constant compromise 
and the tremendous involvement that must be established to introduce the 
Indian youth to the school and teacher's normative order. (Wax, Wax, 
Dumont, Jr., 1964.) 
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After completion of hlgui school, the Indian youth theoretically ready 
to join the ranks of college students, is usually ill-equipped scholastic- 
ally as well as socially and culturally, to cope with the pressures of 
higher education. Host studies (McGrath et^ al_, 1962 : 8 - 31 , 215 - 259 .) agree 
that the two major problems the Indian student has are poor scholastic 
preparation and a lack of adjustment to the Anglo demands of higher educa- 
tion, both stemming from an incomplete acculturation into the Anglo culture, 
and from what is perhaps more dysfunctional yet, the institutional disloca- 
tion on the reservation. 



Summary 

This review of the literature has primarily emphasized the efforts on 
the part of the American government to acculturate the Indian. The record 
shows that this acculturation was never completed due to both inadequacies 
in the Anglo programs and characteristics in the Indian culture that made 
difficult a complete acceptance of this new and foreign culture. Then, a 
more specific perusal of the literature documented the semi-destruction of 
the Pima Indian institutions. It was stated that institutional integration 
was not re-established when Pima institutions were replaced by Anglo insti- 
tutions and that, unless this is done, reservation culture may continue as a 
phenomenon in the realities of American society. 

If the dislocation theory is true, it would explain the past failure 
of the many programs and projects organized for his rehabilitation. Until 
a successful linkage is formed between the Indian family and the other 
social institutions, there may be little hope for the disappearance of 
"reservation culture." Structural-functional theory suggests that social 
needs, including individual and group needs are satisfied generally by the 
development of social structures, the only permanent means through which 
the cultural imperatives can become manifested in need-fulfilling action. 
But without institutional integration, social marginality will continue re- 
gardless of any amount of unilateral input of economic, educational, and 
other resources from outside the reservation. 

Xt is the thesis of the present study that among the Prma Indians, 
specifically, and most probably among other tribes, institutional disloca- 
tion or the lack of functional relationship between the Indian family an 
the economic and other social institutions, is the social rea lty in t e 
reservation. This dislocation makes it extremely difficult for the Indian 
to prepare himself to achieve and maintain a socially and occupationally 
rewarding position in the highly competitive market place of Anglo society. 
For though the family institution is not the sole source of social a s PJ-«- 
ion and means for social achievement, it appears to be the most effective 
one and in many cases indispensable in placing the individual in the social 
structure. (Davis, 1949 : 394 - 396 .) 





CHAPTER III 



THE THEORY .... INSTITUTIONAL DISLOCATION 
AS A THEORETICAL FRAME OF REFERENCE 



A. Institutional integration and its Functions In Human .Society 

An important contribution sociological theory is the idea that the 
culturally based value system is not sufficient alone to determine or ex- 
plain human behavior. (Parsons & Shils, 1951.) Social systems, in terms 
of roles, role expectations and sanctions, etc., to a much larger extent 
determine human behavior. This appears to be so because the elements of 
the social system are the structural units which integrate functionally the 
value orientations of the group. Action, in turn, is the product of the 
functional integration of value orientations as these determine priorities 
and allocations within the system. In other words, human action is not a 
product alone of the do's and don'ts of the culture but rather a product of 
the social structure which is derived from the value system and which de- 
mands, facilitates, and rewards conformity to the accepted value orienta- 
tions in the society. 

Thus, a society is organized in terms of institutions, which means 
that roles, expectations, sanctions, and norms are defined, allocated and 
organized so that individual need dispositions be satisfied. When indivi- 
dual need-dispositions are satisfied by the functional interchange between 
the basic social institutions of a society, institutional integration is 
said to exist. 

a) An Example: Institutional integration within the dominant group 
middle class, white Protestant values, has developed a rather stable equi- 
librium of functional interchanges. Bell and Vogel (1960) for example, see 
the conjugal family as a central institution interchanging labor and family 
assets with the economic system for wages and goods. They also see the 
family conforming with the polity in exchange for protection, in the form 
of peace, welfare benefits, etc. With the community, the family exchanges 
participation and adherence to community norms for support and identity. 
This exchange between the family and other institutions is made possible 
due to the ability of the family to transmit to the individual member the 
basic concepts and attitudes which are related to the role expectations of 
the other institutions. Specifically, the family prepares the individual 
entering the economic system with basic attitudes toward work, production, 
exchange, the value of time, etc., all of which are acquired through family 
interaction and reinforced through formal training. The individual must 
have at least some degree of emotional integration and control to permit 
him to operate adequately. He must have the basic information and attitudes 
necessary to the performance of tasks in the system he enters. Besides 
these basic attitudes, motivation and skill" the family must also provide 
the wage ear^ r with encouragement, and the necessary facilities so that he 
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can continue h... . ricipation in the economy. In exchange, the economy 

must provide :>t on the basis of service alone but on the basis of 

the family's n demands. To enforce these expectations, special or- 
ganizations 1 i.- j... unions are developed. (Bell and Vogel, 1960:8-19.) 

This same :iple , of course, applies to other institutions . The 

family then, is : .icted to develop in the individual the proper attitudes, 

values, and awa~.iii.~ss of role expectations and mores, which are functional 
in his role p laying within the various institutional structures. Families 
who fail in this car. generally be expected to produce individuals who are 
non-achievers . 

This input-out out model also provides the basic theoretical frame of 
reference for th- ..’..:der standing of the problem of the traditional lack of 

social achievement nmong the Indian population. For the Indian family lacks 

this institutional integration and is, therefore, unable to prepare its mem- 
bers to meet the expectations of the other institutions. This point can 
now bo elaborated on. 

b) Institutional Dislocation Among Indian Populations: 

As discussed nn the review of the literature, the American Indian lost 
his social institutions with the exception of the family, and never achieved 
the functional inclination of the latter with the imposed Anglo social in- 
stitutions in the reservation. 

The sudden and violent disruption of his culture and social life made 
it almost impossible for the Indian to continue his own customary social 
life as he becsrsa wholly dependent for survival on the Anglo institutions* 

Moreover , the ian was not only deprived of his institutional organiza- 
tion, but he left on the reservation isolated from full contact with 

Anglo social organization. 

The social context ttu t constitutes the community, that is, the set- 
ting within which the various institutions of society come to have meaning 
for the individual, was practically destroyed in th£ Indian society. From 
that time on the Indian, to make a living, had to interact in overt patterns 

of relationships based on Anglo society, though covertly those patterns 

were not of his choice. To worship, he had to follow patterns of inter- 
action which had been introduced by Anglo society and yet never became his 
own. In his legal or political interaction with whites or even with other 
members of the tribe, the Indian had to follow pa.'-.erns of interaction also 
foreign to him. The education of his children was now formalized into pat- 
terns of inte' ct ion which were not of his making. In other words, most 
aspects of so 1 ife for the Indian had to take place or be performed on 

the basis c r tt. . ,lo cultural and social systems. 

The importer ~ .ing to consider is that while these institutional set- 
tings did permit :h= Indian to have some type of social interaction, this 
interaction was a matter of need, i.e. strictly instrumental, rather than a 
matter of choice or design for living. The only culturally significant in- 
teraction which v;l: -ft to him was that provided by the family unit. And 
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many of the functions of the family which are usually directly related 
to structures and functions of the other institutions, became impaired so 
that even the family interaction was reduced to the most elemental inter- 
action between its members. The family had no say on the economy, no role 
to play in the government of the tribe, no influence on the organization of 
the religious life of the community, and no power on the organization of 
the socialization or educational process for the children. One implication 
of this type of situation, of course, was the impossibility on the part of 
the Indian family to transmit to the young the conception, the values, the 
attitudes, with respect to the role expectations of the other institutions 
outside the family. To a great extent the Indian family became dissociated 
from the other basic social institutions. Thus the family was in no posi- 
tion to direct the aspiration of the child, to direct the achievement of 
whatever aspiration they might be able to transmit, or to injure the perma- 
nency of whatever achievement was possible within this type of dislocated 
inter-institutional setting. For as it has been said before, few Indian in- 
dividuals were able to aspire to roles or positions in the new structures 
which are still foreign to them. Among the few who, through some type ^ of 
special process, were able to aspire, few were able to achieve. Likewise, 
few of those who were able to achieve were able to maintain their positions 
in the institutional structure which was not of their making. The family, 
with no power, without social know-how, without influence, was in no posi- 
tion to direct its members to obtain positions in the other institutions. 

This type of condition - called here institutional dislocation - ap- 
pears even now to be the general pattern of social life in the Indian re- 
servations. Structural-functional theory suggests that when the family 
does not prepare the individual for outside social participation and role 
performance in other institutions, many types of individual pathology can 
be expected. Now when this particular failure in the socialization process 
becomes the pattern in the families of a given group, not only m ivi ua 
but social pathology can be expected. 

It follows then, that if the American Indian, specifically the Pima, 
has experienced institutional dislocation as previously discussed, no one 
should be surprised to find in the reservations many aspects of individual 
and social pathology, including low social achievement, in almost every en- 
deavor . 

Of course, the degree of dislocation is likely to vary from family to 
family. So, in reality, one should expect to find a differential accommo - 
dation of individual Indian families to this condition of institutional dis- 
location. Observation indicates that the range of accommodation is from 
one extreme to the other. Some families appear to have achieved soil i mea- 
sure of adaptation to the Anglo institutions while others appear to have re- 
mained almost entirely isolated. And while most families could be expected 
to be somewhere between the two extremes of adaptation, it appears None- 
theless, that the distribution is skewed toward the dislocation end of the 

continuum. 




However , on the assumption that institutional dislocation may not be 
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universal in the reservation, it was felt necessary to study empirically 
the extent to which integration may have developed in the reservation and 
some of the social factors which are related to such integration.. Under 
dislocation, the family is unable to establish a functional relationship 
with the other institutions and thus is unable to prepare the new genera- 
tion for full social participation. One manifestation of integration, 
there fore > would be the existence of mobility orientation and the possess- 
ion of mobility skills on the part of the Indian youth and the relation- 
ship of these elements to some characteristics of their families of orien- 
tation which would be functional for their social achievement. 

The two family characteristics selected were the family socio-economic 
stability and family social stability. Thus, if Indian youth manifest a 
given measure of social aspiration and this aspiration can be. related to 
the socio-economic status and social stability of the Indian family, it may 
be. inferred that the family has been able to perceive and internalize the 
expectations of the other institutions and also that it has been successful 
in socializing the child to become aware of these expectations, and also in 
sustaining him in the process of achievement of his stated aspiration. 

B . The Theoretical Model 

The input-output model in structuralrfunct ional theory is used here as 
a frame of reference for both the theoretical explanation of institutional 
dislocation and the empirical study of mobility orientation and skills. 
First, on the theoretical research problem, the model simply suggests that 
the Indian family does not perceive the social expectations of the other 
institutions and is therefore, unable to pass on these to the new genera- 
tion. Second, on the empirical research problem, the same model suggests 
that’ as dislocation may not be universal, when integration has developed 
to some degree in the reservation, that it may be manifested xn the exis- 
tence of a measure of social aspiration among the youth as well as in the 
positive correlation between :hat aspiration of youth and the socio-economic 
status and social stability cf their family of orientation. 

The specific design of the empirical part of the study rests on social 
mobility theory which suggests that the forces of social organization in. an 
open society are constantly enticing, inviting, pressuring and challenging 



L It should be pointed out that in no way is it claimed here tliat the 
family unit is the only source of social aspiration or that without its 
support there is no social achievement. However, in the general ase, all 
evidence indicated that when the family is not involved, the process. of 
social achievement is extremely more difficult for the individual. Social 
mobility theory and data indicate that greater trauma and greater danger 
of social failure exists where the family of or ient at ion does not support 
the individual. The present study, as all statistical studies, is concerne 
with the general case, not with exceptions. 
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the individual to abandon the social position and seek another. (Turner, 
1964 : 3 .) 

Xt is true that many of the detailed aspects of mobility theory and 
processes are culture bound, at least for their interpretation. But it is 
precisely tha need to ascertain the extent to which the symbols, values, 
and mechanics of this process have been understood and accepted by the 
Indian minority, that the relevance of mobility theory as used in Anglo 
society becomes evident in the present study. 

Thus the main variables included in the empirical study are the mo- 
bility orientation and mobility skills of youth and the occupational status 
and social stability of their parents, all data as reported by the youth. 

It is on the basis of this theoretical frame of reference that the 
empirical study is conceptualized and methodology organized so as to per- 
mit the testing of a number of Specific hypotheses. The factors concerned 
with the occupational status and social stability of the parents, as re- 
ported by the youth are treated as independent variables, while those fac- 
tors concerned with the mobility orientation and mobility skills of youth 
are considered dependent variables. Methodologically most variables are 
broken into more Specific dimensions in order to facilitate the construc- 
tion of indexes from selected and relevant items. 

C . Summary 

This chapter was concerned with the presentation of the theoretical 
frame of reference for the study. It is stated that on the bases of the 
structural -functional theory, both the theoretical and the empirical parts 
of the study, though analytically and substantially separate, can be formu- 
lated and understood as logically interdependent. The American Indian’s 
traditional failure to achieve is conceptualized and explained theoretical- 
ly as a function of institutional dislocation. The major support for this 
explanation is its conceptual formulation from written records and partici- 
pant observation. This dislocation cannot be assumed to be universal and 
the specific aspects of any existing integration become an empirical ques- 
tion. The second part of the study, specifically based on some aspects of 
social mobility theory, is designed to explore the present reality by test- 
ing a number of Indian youth. 
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CHAPTER IV 

DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS OF THE FINDINGS 



A. Demographic and Ecological Characteristics 

In terms of age, the school population studied included youth from 12 
to 21 years inclusive* The median age for boys was 16*0 and for girls 15.4. 
The sex distribution included 196 (45%) girls and 243 (55%) boys. It is 
believed that this over-representation of males reflects an unusually high 
rate of drop-outs on the part of females. Consultation with school person- 
nel indicates that a larger number of girls drop out of school. Some ob- 
jective confirmation of this conclusion is also obtained through examining 
the sex distribution by school year or grade. There, we find that there is 
a high concentration of females in the 9th grade and this diminishes in the 
higher grades, up to the 12th grade where boys outnumber girls in all 
schools . 

The grades included were 7th through 12th, and the two reservations 
were Salt River and Gila River. From Salt River, there were , 126 youth 
(29%) and from the Gila River reservation, 313 or 71%. There were 228 
(527o) youth attending the public schools and 211 (48%) attending the fede- 
ral boarding schools, according to the following distribution: 



Number of Students 



Mesa High Sc.joI 
Westwood High School 



26 

44 



(Salt River reservation) 



Casa Grande High School 
Coclidge High School 



95 

63 



(Gila River reservation) 



Sherman Institute 

Riverside, California 

Stewart Boarding School 
Stewart, Nevada 



(65 from Gila River) 
101 (36 from Salt River) 

(90 from Gila River) 
110 (20 from Salt River) 



In each school, the girls are under-represented. All together, 
slightly over 50% of the youth attend public schools. This attendance to 
Federal schools may be seen as quite high when we consider that entrance 
is permitted only to those youth with special social, psychological, int 
lectual, physical, or emotional problems as screened by professional so- 
cial workers. 



With respect to religion, 98% 
selves as belonging to some Christian 



of those contacted identified them- 
denomination. The other 2% did not 
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answer the question. 



The distribution is as follows. 



TABLE I 

RELIGIOUS MEMBERSHIP OF PIMA YOUTH BY DENOMINATION 

Denomination 

Catholics 
Presbyter ians 
Latter Day Saints 
Other Protestant groups 
No report 



Percentage s 

24 

51 

13 



As reported before, there are churches from several denominations in 
both reservations and those Pima who attend church do so on the reservation, 

B. Mobility Orientation, of Pima Youth 

The mobility or ientatlon of the population studied was measured mainly 
in terms of their occupational aspiration, their educational aspiration and 
their attitude toward certain materialistic values. What follows is a 
simple description of their response to the specific items. . This is shown 
in percentages. To facilitate the presentation, the questionnaire items 
have been paraphrased. Table 2 shows the educational aspiration. 



TABLE II 



POSITIVE RESPONSES OF PIMA YOUTH TO GIVEN ASPECTS 
OF EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION 



Aspects of educational aspiration 



Percentage s 



Plan to complete high school 

Plan to continue education beyond high school 
Would not quit school for a good job now 
Name specific college in their plans 
Name specific technical school in plans 
Are concerned about their future education 
Show academic orientation in aspired education 



86 

62 

75 

23 

16 

68 

37 



It is evident that a high percentage of Pima youth indicate a desire 
for educational achievement. These figures are only somewhat lower than a 
diversified sample of seniors from the Los Angeles high schools: 61/ e of 

the seniors planned to attend college and 18%> planned to go to technical 
school, adding up to 79% wanting to continue their education beyond hign 
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school. 1 (Turner, 1964:56.) 



Of course 3 



whether the reported aspiration of the Pima youth w ^ 1 
e ventua 1 ly _ be come realized depends on many other factors some of whrch the 
present study is designed to analyse. And as other aspects of themobrlrty 
orientation of these Pima youth are considered, it appears 

ported educational aspiration may be achieved by only a few if any of them. 



The occupational aspiration of these youth also 
mobility orientation is high considering the realities 
This is shown in Table. 3. 



indicates that their 
of the reservation. 



TABLE II : 

OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION OF PCMA YOUTH 



Level of aspiration 



Percentage s 



High (Warner ' s 1 and 2) 
Medium (Warner's 3, 4, and 5) 
Low (Warner's 6 and 7) 

No answer 



18 

54 

13 

15 



The relatively high percentage of no answers may indicate lack of ac- 
maintance with occupational titlls, for usually, there were very few no 
nswers" in other items. Comparing these figures to those obtained by 
urner (IS**' who used the same occupational classification used in the 
present studv’, we find that 59.5% of his sample indicated a high o ^ 
38 9 indicated, medium, and 1.7% indicated a low occupational aspiration, 
rhus though high in relation to their circumstances, the mobility 
tion’of Pima youth is still quite low when compared to Anglos. *““j)ermore^ 
the discrepancy between educational and occupational aspiration 
vouth is considerably greater than that of the Anglos in Turner s study 
This observation would Lem to indicate that education may be regarded by 
the PinTirseparate from other aspects of the mobility syndrome and suffi- 
cient in itself to achieve mobility. 

More insight can be obtained concerning the mobility orientation of 
Pima youth by analyzing their response to some items which were on 
inrlnVators of their materialistic orientation* inis seie t - 

the ^as s ump t ion that relative success “nter 

Anglo society requires more or less a practical 
tion. This is shown in Table 4. 



l The above figures are calculated . from Turner ' s Table V, 

o* .O 
v \ K 



36. 
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TABLE XV 



MATERIALISTIC VALUE OF ORIENTATION OF FIMA YOUTH 



Indicators 


Percentages 




Yes 


No 


Man is respected more for the money he 






has thar for the service he gives to 






others 


13 


87 


To be respected a man has to have money 


13 


87 


It is better to be generous and poor than 






stingy and rich 


80 


20 


It is better to be rich, even if disliked 




79 


than to be respected and poor 


21 



It is obvious that Pima youth reject the statements favoring material- 
istic pursuits. 1 It should be pointed out that their attitude in this re- 
spect is quite compatible with the fact that in the cultural tradition o 
the Pima, no rationalization is readily available to justify hign competi- 
tion in the pursuit of economic re ward s . 

Furthermore, since attitudes toward material values can easily be re- 
garded as a function of family influence, it may be concluded that the Pima 
family is unable to orient and prepare the young for entrance into the Anglo 
economic system. 

The High educational aspiration reported by these Pima youth does not 
seem to include an understanding that education is directly related to 
other aspects of the mobility syndrome. Perhaps education is an abstract 
goal to these Pima youth. But whatever they perceive, they do not seem to 
see the continuity of the entire process of social mobility in tne same 
terms as the Anglo. There is an indication here of partial or superficial 
acculturation or at least a selective choice of cultural values from the 
Anglo world around them. 

C. Mobility Skills of Pima Youth 

Mobility skills refer to the relevant and proper attitudes, behaviors, 



lThe same items were presented to a Freshman class of sociology stu- 
dents in a midwestern college campus in 1967. Many factors may make the 
comparison of the groups indefensible, however, if anything, one could ex 
pect college students to be somewhat more liberal or humanistic, 
centage of "yes" answers to tne four items were 35, 40, 59, and 48 
tively. On this basis the Pima youth appear to have a decidedly 
materialistic value orientation. 



The per- 
respec- 
negative 
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and conditions which an individual has at his disposal in order to facili 
tate his social achievement, or the realizat ion of his mobility orientation 



The. mobility orientation of individuals, even when it 
often turn to frustration if the relevant mobility skills are 
bility orientation is mostly in the realm of aspiration while 
is closely related to the dynamics of actual mobility. 



is high 
lacking, 
mobility 



can 

Mo- 

skill 



As it lias been described, some aspects of the mobility orientation of 
Pima youth are high while others are low. The consideration of mobility 
skills is perhaps of greater importance because, even more so than with mo- 
bility orientation, mobility skills depend greatly on the influence of the 
family * 



Xn the present case, the mobility skills consist of certain values to 
ward the implementation of their goals (some aspects of affective neutral- 
ity specificity, and univer salism) , a measure of pro-Anglo orientation, as 
well as a measure of school adjustment and social stability at the indivi- 
dual level. 



As with the previous presentation, the data have been organized in 
table form. Each table consists of those items included in each index. The 
items have been paraphrased to facilitate their handling and all responses 
appear in term? of percentages. 

The first mobility skill was measured in terms of some aspects of af- 
fective neutrality, 1 and the results are shown in Table V, 



TABLE V 



PIMA YOUTH ORIENTATION TO AFFECTIVE NEUTRALITY 



Indicators 



Would rather go to school now than 
work and make money 
To save money is a waste of effort 
Education is the only way to get ahead 
To really achieve things in life, luck 
is necessary 



percen 


tages 


Ye s 


No 


90 


10 


16 


84 


93 


7 


18 


82 



To provide some sort of standpoint, answers to the same items were 
obtained from the freshman college class mentioned before. The distribu- 
tion of "yes" answers was 96, 0, 89, and 10 per cent respectively. The 



1 Specif ically , this refers to deferred gratification 
social mobility. 



as relevant to 
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similarities in the distributions are more important than the differences 
and they indicate that the Pima youth have a relatively high orientation to 
these aspects of affective neutrality. 

Another mobility skill of particular relevance in the Anglo economic 
system is the orientation toward specificity in social interaction. The 
opposite of specificity is diffuseness which, as a value orientation mani- 
fested in behavior, is thought to be more dysfunctional in the Anglo society 
‘■■art icularly in the impersonal world of the economic institutions. Some 
pc j -cts of specificity as a value among the Pima youth were measured by a 
number of items. The distribution of the responses appears in Table VI. 

TABLE VI 

PIMA YOUTH ORIENTATION TO SPECIFICITY 

Indicators 

A man should not sell his land if his 
neighbors get upset about it 

Relatives who do not share their wealth 
are not good relatives 

If a relative gets into trouble with the law 
i'll cover up for him 

1 would help my relatives even if it meant 
real deprivation for me 

The response to the same items by the freshman college class mentioned 
earlier. Indicates that these Pima youth may be somewhat handicapped in 
terms of this mobility skill. The distribution of the college students’ 
agreement with the items was 14, 11, 14, and 25 percent, respectively. 
Again, it appears that the Indian family is unwilling or unable to pass on 
to the new generation the orientation of specificity as a value ^which, in 
turn, would constitute a skill in the process of social mobility. 



percentage s 
Agree Disagree 



42 


58 


47 


53 


43 


57 


83 


17 



iDuring the interviews in the field work, Anglos seldom failed to men- 
tion critically the orientation to diffuseness on the part of the Pima. 
This appears to be a major obstacle for the Pima for his successful accom- 
modation to Anglo society. Specific examples were given to the writer: 
Personnel in the Employment Assistance Program (Relocation) pointed out 
that the majority of the Pimas who drop from the program do so when they 
are placed in a situation where they must choose between some inconvenience 
to the extended family and the completion of the program. In most cases, 
the conflict is solved by dropping the program, at any stage of completion 
and complying with the demands or simple expectations of the extended fami- 
ly. Another illustration comes from those Pimas who own a car. Usually 
they are expected by friends and relatives to take them to and from work 
which often results in the car owner being late for work himself and even- 
tually losing his job. The value of diffuseness conflicts and wins over 
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